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is no adulation ; there is almost nothing about Bergson ; from first to last 
it is the doctrine itself. This is true in spite of a biographical chapter 
of 53 pages. " His life is to be found in his works " ; and the biography 
is little more than reports of addresses and occasional papers hitherto 
published in no book and not included in other essays in Bergsonism. 

Of its class, as a synoptic presentation of Bergsonism, this work far 
surpasses any other that I know. There is a very good portrait of Berg- 
son. The press-work is beautiful. Each of these books has an index. 

Arthur Mitchell. 

University or Kansas. 

La Question Sociale et le Mouvement Philosophique au XIX* Siicle. 

Gaston Richard. Paris: Colin. 1914. Pp. xii + 363. 

Owing to Kant's emphasis on the problem of the relation of thought 
to action the social question occupied an increasingly prominent place in 
the philosophy of the nineteenth century. The history of ethical theory 
during this period is hardly intelligible without a knowledge of contem- 
porary phases of the social question. For Professor Bichard this connec- 
tion is particularly close, since he contends that the social question is 
essentially moral rather than economic in character. He undertakes to 
show that philosophical analysis of the springs of conduct alone can 
refute the immoralisme of the economic optimism of the first half or the 
materialism of the scientific socialism of the latter half of the century. 
Since the social question is a moral question, only those thinkers are in the 
position to make any contribution of value who emphasize justice or the 
problem of evil. The author omits, therefore, the French eclectics, the 
German pessimists, as well as Nietzsche. For Schopenhauer the social 
problem admits of no solution since existence itself is essentially evil. 
Nietzsche practically negates the social question in his doctrine of the 
" will to power." 

The year 1848, when Marx and Engels issued their famous pamphlet 
"Manifest der Kommunisten," divides the century into two periods, 
dominated by different tendencies. During the first period the economic 
individualism of the English school of Adam Smith, Malthus, and Bent- 
ham, introduced into France during the second decade, was opposed by 
the traditional school of De Maistre and Lamennais and later by the 
positiviste. A corresponding reaction from the individualism of Kant 
took place in Germany under the leadership of Fichte and Hegel. The 
second period is marked by the opposition of the philosophers to the 
scientific socialism of Marx and Engels. Herbert Spencer uttered a 
passionate protest against the communism of the scientific socialist which 
threatened to submerge the individual. The Swiss philosopher SecrStan, 
a disciple of Schelling, defended moral and spiritual values against the 
determinism and naturalism of both German socialism and French posi- 
tivism. Finally, scientific socialism found vigorous opposition from the 
Neo-Kantians represented in France by Benouvier and in Germany by 
Cohen and Lange, Stammler and Natorp. It is with this school that 
Professor Richard appears to have the most in common. 

Corresponding to these two periods Professor Richard's book falls into 
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two parts, the first dealing with the relations of philosophy to economic 
individualism, the second tracing its connections with scientific social- 
ism. In chapter one of the first part the writer indicates in illuminating 
fashion how the moral idealism of Kant, which insisted upon the auton- 
omy of the individual, condemned war as the source of all evil and looked 
towards a regime of " perpetual peace " assured by a federation of nations, 
was gradually nationalized. Hegel, the philosophical exponent of Prus- 
sian absolutism, saw in war the sole means by which the Idea could 
realize itself, in " perpetual peace " a paradox, and denied the possibility 
of international justice since each state's own sovereignty excludes the 
jurisdiction of others. Here is the philosophical forecast of militant Pan- 
Germanism. Chapters two and three trace the development of the French 
traditional school from De Maistre to Lamennais, whose merit it was to 
have " restored the value and the role of man's moral freedom and to have 
identified progress with the struggle against evil " (p. 96). Chapters four 
to six indicate the connection between the positivists and the Saint- 
Simonists and Benthamites; of particular interest is the discussion of the 
relations between Comte and John Stuart Mill. The concluding chapter 
of part one traces the gradual change between 1789 and 1848 as to the rel- 
ative importance of individual rights and the authority of the community. 
In chapter one of part two the author shows how scientific socialism with 
its theories of economic values, its Hegelian historical determinism, and 
its emphasis of class conflict gave rise to an entirely new set of problems. 
The next two chapters give the reactions of Herbert Spencer and Secretan 
to the challenge of the scientific socialists; strange to say, Richard thinks 
that both were inspired by Schelling. The two concluding chapters are 
devoted to Nee-Kantianism. A bibliography of the sources is appended. 
Professor Richard has produced a solid and scholarly piece of work. 
The reviewer finds himself thoroughly in sympathy with the writer's 
general conclusions. There is no other work that offers within the same 
compass a better orientation upon the period and the problem concerned. 

John M. Meckxin. 
University of Pittsburgh. 

A History of Psychology, Ancient and Patristic. George Sidney Brett. 

London : George Allen and Company. Pp. xx + 388. 1912. 

This excellent book was needed. Siebeck's "Geschichte der Psychol- 
ogic," though not superseded, dates from well back in the last century, 
and the progress of investigation in many fields, notably in that of the 
pre-Socratics, called for a new synthesis. Mr. Brett has accomplished his 
task with all the virtuosity of the trained English prize man who puts the 
facts of the Germans better than they can do it for themselves. It is 
the neat craftsmanship that we find in Jebb's " Homer and his Attic Ora- 
tors," in Gardiner's and Jevon's "Greek Antiquities," and Whibley's 
" Companion to Greek Studies." It is not a work of startling originality 
or of minute and speculative erudition. But Mr. Brett's scholarship is 
quite sufficient for his purpose. He controls his secondary authorities by 
study of the texts, he supplies in footnotes the indispensable technical 



